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has scrutinized originals, he has no excuse for reproducing the letters in 
such mutilated form. 

It is from Hill Burton, and not from Calderwood or from the pub- 
lications of the Bannatyne Club, that Mr. Cowan copies the conferences 
between James and the Reverend Robert Bruce, whom, although he was 
neither at Falkland nor at Perth, our author is pleased to dub (p. 148) 
" an eye-witness of the whole circumstances." One example suffices : 

Burton : " ' Think ye,' says the king, ' that Mr. David doubted of my 
report ? ' David was sent for incontinent. ' ' 

Cowan : " ' Think ye,' says the King, ' that Mr. David doubted my 
report ? ' ' No, David was sent from the Continent ' " (p. 142). 

Our author devotes eighty pages to the reproduction of four narra- 
tives read before the Perth Antiquarian Society in 1785. He commends 
them and accepts their conclusions. They are full of conjectural and 
provably incorrect statements, but have received no editing and are oc- 
casionally cited as primary authorities. In connection with James Lo- 
gan's account of the Reverend Mr. Cowper's conversation with Gowrie, 
Mr. Cowan commits his most remarkable blunder. Logan, after repeat- 
ing Gowrie's remark, as quoted by Cowper, to the effect that a conspir- 
ator against a prince "should not confide the secret to anyone," adds 
appositively " — a prudent remark . . . very consistent with the coun- 
terpart of the tragedy in which, so far from adhering to secrecy, he is 
represented as actually in correspondence until 31st July with Sir Robert 
Logan " [of Restalrig] . Mr. Cowan argues as follows : "In connection 
with the Logan Letters it is important to notice the statement (sic) made 
by Coupar in James Logan's paper. We would infer that Coupar was 
aware of the existence of these forged letters or he would not refer to- 
the correspondence with Robert Logan up to 31st July. Whether Cou- 
par was an accomplice with Sprot in this forgery is another question : 
all we can say is that his tale as reproduced by James Logan places him 
in a very compromising position." — This is astounding. 

It is difficult to say which should be more severely condemned — Mr. 
Cowan's choice of material or his method of treatment. He never cites 
or uses a primary authority where a secondary is available. He produces 
little or nothing which is new ; and it is hardly too much to say that 
wherever he is original, he is wrong. It is not important to state it — but 
Mr. Cowan believes in the guilt of the King. 

Oliver H. Richardson. 

The Reign of Queen Anne. By Justin McCarthy. (New York and 
London : Harper and Brothers. 1902. Two vols., pp. v, 386 • 
iv, 370.) 

The appearance of a history of the reign of Queen Anne by Justin 
McCarthy will doubtless waken pleasurable anticipations in various sections 
of the reading world. A lifetime spent in letters and politics would certainly 
seem the best of all possible methods of preparation for unraveling the bril- 
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liant and tangled web of a reign renowned in both fields, even had the 
author of the History of Our Own Times not given us more definite proof 
of exceptional qualifications for the performance of a difficult and unusual 
historical task. Indeed, the qualities discovered in that work — a fluent 
style, good temper, and fairness, ease of description and narration — 
might well be regarded as those most necessary for one who proposed to 
navigate the treacherous deeps and the no less treacherous shallows of a 
singularly complicated period of bitter political conflict. These are the 
qualities for which we have been taught to look in Mr. McCarthy's work, 
and in these volumes they appear in their most pronounced form. Yet 
they do not carry with them here the same force and value that brought 
such success to the earlier work. The flowing, often sketchy, style ; 
the kindly and not too critical estimate of friends and colleagues ; the 
statement of political problems as they present themselves to people 
or to Parliament ; the easy description of current events ; the wealth of 
literary allusion, of picturesque phrase and anecdote — all have their place 
and value. But in a period where policies and characters are still neither 
clear nor undisputed, where motives and purposes are still so dark and 
conflicting, despite all the work which has been done, where, indeed, 
important information is still wanting, these qualities do not go far in 
clearing up our ignorance of the times, however pleasing they may be to 
many readers. Here are needed the qualities of a trained historian rather 
than those of a litterateur — long and painstaking investigation, rigid 
weighing of highly conflicting testimony, careful, even precise, statement. 
We find here a pleasing story easily told, a wealth of literary allusion, often 
diverting the narrative, touches of the picturesque, infinite anecdote, and 
endless illustration. But we do not find nor expect to find new material, 
nor much new use of old material. There are no learned citations, the 
pages do not bristle with foot-notes. In their stead there runs through the 
text much allusion to Burnet, to Swift, and to lesser lights, and acknowl- 
edgement to such books as Morris's Age of Anne, Macknight's Life of 
Bolingbroke, Wyon's History of Great Britain, Burton's Reign of Queen 
Anne, and Macaulay's History of England. A pleasant if somewhat dif- 
fuse story of an interesting period, the present work offers nothing either 
very new or very profound. It lacks the pains of Burton and the well- 
informed and dignified simplicity of Stanhope. Appealing, as has been 
said, to the general reader, not to the historical specialist, it will doubt- 
less meet its reward where it most appeals. Yet it would be wrong to 
deny its value to the historian, for it has one quality which is never with- 
out value to him. We have, perhaps, no lamp to guide our feet but the 
lamp of experience ; but even historians are too prone to forget that its 
beams shine both ways. A long experience in public affairs and familiarity 
with public business have often enabled men to untangle earlier contro- 
versies and illuminate dark passages where other means were wanting or 
failed. It is a method not without its dangers, yet useful in spite of 
them, neither to be neglected nor to be relied on too much. Mr. 
McCarthy has not abused it, and we have, in consequence, much valuable 
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suggestion in this work, for which, as well as for the interpretation of the 
present by the past in which he continually indulges, we have to thank 
him. 



The Young Pretender. By Charles Sanford Terry. (London : 
Methuen and Company. 1903. Pp. xvi, 222.) 

The author of this charming contribution to the " Little Biogra- 
phies ' ' series comes to his task fresh from his special studies in the 
Stuart records. In rapid sequence have recently appeared his Rising of 
the '45 (1900) ; the Chevalier de St. George (1901) ; and the edition 
of the Albemarle Papers (1902). It is not surprising that he has pro- 
duced a book which will prove a safe and fascinating guide to the lay 
reader. Each of the six chapters is crammed with facts ; yet the mass 
of details is so marshalled that one's interest in the narrative never flags. 

The seventeenth century Stuarts did not escape the traditional fatalite 
of their race ; and the " same aloofness from their time and people which 
wrecked " them " doomed both the Old and Young Pretendants to fail- 
ure." James III. was in his fourteenth year in 1701 when his father 
died. He was the victim of paternal discipline. In 1696 James II. 
drew up twenty-six Rules for the family of our dearest son, the Pri?ice of 
Wales. The fourteenth may serve as a sample : "None must be per- 
mitted to whisper or run into corners with the Prince, wher the Gov- 
ernor, etc. , may not hear and see what they do and say ; and he shall 
receive directions from Us, what children are fitt to play with our son or 
to go in coach with him." " One discerns already," remarks the author, 
" the ' Old Mr. Melancholy ' of later days in this rigid regulation of his 
mirthless youth." According to his father's admonition he never forgot 
his debt to Louis nor "that God and religion are above all earthly in- 
terests." James III. "saved his soul alive," but his worldly prospects 
fed the altar of sacrifice. Like David of Scotland, he "was a 'sair 
saint ' to his phantom crown. He was ' devot a 1'exces,' as De Brosses 
remarked." Indeed, throughout his career he was somber, pious, and 
inept, but withal amiable, conscientious, and grateful to his benefactors. 

Very different from his father in character was Prince Charles, the 
Young Pretender. In his youth, says the author, he was high-spirited, 
" rash, and impetuous to a fault " ; later a "man broken by despair and 
irksome inactivity, an homme sauvage, addioted to the ' nasty b tie,' ill- 
treating his mistress, a brute to his wife, and generally his own worst 
enemy." His character seems a compromise between that of the Merry 
Monarch, Charles II., and that of Prince Rupert the cavalry leader, 
tempered by his heritage through his mother, the Princess Clementina 
Maria Sobieska, granddaughter of the famous John of Poland. To the 
first twenty-five years of the Prince's life (1 720-1 745) Mr. Terry devotes 
his second chapter. The chief interest of his narrative centers, however, 
in the next two chapters, in which the desperate venture of 1745-1746 
is most realistically described. During this period Charles shows himself 



